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Mission statement 


The HEFCE’s mission is to promote high quality, cost-effective teaching 
and research within a financially healthy higher education sector, 
having regard to national needs. 
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[wen COME | In pursuing its mission the Council will: 


e Promote high quality education and research which advances 
knowledge, and meets the diverse needs of students and the needs of 


the economy. 


e Encourage in higher education a widening range of opportunities 


through institutions which build on their strengths at local, regional, 


national, and international level. 


¢ Contribute to innovation and development in higher education 
through the assessment of teaching, learning and research, the 
funding of initiatives and research into the delivery and outcomes of 


higher education. 


© Develop active partnerships with institutions sustained through 
regular consultation, transparent funding mechanisms and the prompt 


provision of information. 


e Advise Government on the aspirations and needs of higher education 
and contribute to public information on the achievements and 
opportunities provided by higher education; in doing so take account 


of international experience. 


e Build partnerships with other bodies engaged in education and 


research in the UK and abroad, and with employers. 


e Promote good management, effective accountability for public funds 
and value for money, both within higher education institutions and in 


the Council’s own practices. 


Cover: A researcher at the University of Southampton takes a probing look into the 
behaviour of a blue light laser, which promises far-reaching advances in information 


storage and medical diagnosis. 
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I am delighted to 
be joining the 
HEFCE at this 
exciting time for 
higher education, 
and to have the 
opportunity of 


introducing this 


annual report. 


As a former governor of three very 
different higher education 
institutions, I know at first hand the 
challenges universities and colleges 
are facing, but also their enterprise in 
overcoming barriers to progress. I am 
also aware of the rich diversity in the 
sector, a diversity we need to 


preserve. 


I am looking forward to working in 
partnership with universities and 
colleges, and with other funding 
bodies, as we prepare to meet the 
challenges of the next century. 
Higher education is fundamental to 
the development of a modern 
economy. It is a key which opens 


opportunities throughout society. 


I am keen to build on the Council’s 
policies to widen access so that all 
those who can benefit from higher 
education have the opportunity to do 
so. Our research shows that low 
income families from poorer 
neighbourhoods still have a very 
poor chance of getting into higher 
education. This is unacceptable. We 
shall work with colleagues in further 
education and the schools to tackle 


this problem. 


I am fortunate to be joining the 
Council at a time when the longer 
term prospects for higher education 
are so good. I congratulate the 


Dearing Committee on bringing 


national attention to the role of 
higher education, and on its vision of 
a learning society. I welcome its clear 
presentation of the funding needs of 
universities and colleges, with the 
costs being shared more fairly by 


those who benefit. 


We are committed to playing our 
part in realising that vision by taking 
forward a substantial programme of 
work envisaged in the Dearing 
Report. But we cannot do it alone. 
We shall work in partnership with 
institutions and their staff and 
students, Government, employers 


and society in general. 


I welcome the Government’s 
willingness to grasp the nettle of 
raising additional funding through 
income-contingent loans to be repaid 
by graduates in work. It is essential 
that additional revenues, including 
students’ contributions to fees, 
should be reinvested in higher 
education to improve quality, 


standards and opportunities. 


The Secretary of State’s 
announcement of an additional 
£165 million for higher education in 
1998-99 is also an important step. 
Part of this sum will help to relieve 
problems caused by the under- 
investment in infrastructure. Looking 
further ahead I warmly welcome the 
Prime Minister’s announcement that 
the cap is to be lifted on student 
numbers, and a target for an extra 
500,000 students set for further and 
higher education by 2002. It will be 


_ important that funds are available to 


support these new student places. 
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Chairman's introduction... 


As a former governor, I am 
particularly interested in the role 
governors can play in promoting the 
effective running of institutions, in 
good governance and public 
accountability. These issues were 
addressed last year in the second 
report of the Nolan Committee on 
Standards in Public Life. Over the 
past year my colleagues at the 
HEFCE have worked with the 
Committee of University Chairmen 
(CCUG) one the Committee of Vice-’ 
Chancellors and Principals (CVCP) 
to address the report’s’ 
recommendations. I look forward to 
the revised guide for governors that 
the CUC will be producing to take 


account of these issues. 


Finally I should like to pay tribute to 
my predecessor, Brandon Gough, and 
the part he played in his four years 
as Chairman. Bringing together such 
a wide range of institutions into a 
single funding system without 
sacrificing diversity or quality was a 
major achievement. He handed over 
a Council committed to a strong, 
high quality higher education system. 
In accepting the baton, I shall do all I 
can to ensure that the HEFCE 
continues to promote through its 
funding and policies a learning 
society distinguished by the 


excellence of its higher education. 
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Sir Michael Checkland 
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Chief Executive’s statement 


This annual 
report comes at a 
watershed in the 
development of 
higher education 
in this country. 
The report of Sir 


Ron Dearing’s 


Committee of 
Inquiry into Higher Education has 
set a major challenge to the funders 
and providers of higher education, 
and to our many partners in 
education and beyond. If we can 
take up this challenge, and the funds 
are available to match it, then Britain 
can be truly world class both in 


learning at all levels and in research. 


We welcome the Committee’s move 
to put learning and teaching centre 
stage. We are already committed to 
raising the esteem of learning and 
teaching: during the past year we 
were instrumental in initiating a 
national debate on how this might be 
done; we have also developed policy 


initiatives to promote good practice. 


As the Dearing Report recognises, 
the HEFCE’s assessment of teaching 
has raised the profile of teaching in 
institutions and encouraged good 
practice. Initiatives such as the Fund 
for the Development of Teaching and 
Learning (FDTL) and the Teaching 
and Learning Technology Programme 
(TLTP) have also encouraged positive 
developments at both subject and 


institutional levels. 


We look forward to working with 
the Quality Assurance Agency, as it 
builds on the assessment and audit 
processes and moves towards a 


standards framework. 


We also welcome the opportunity to 
collaborate with the representative 
bodies on the proposed Institute for 
Learning and Teaching in Higher 


Education. 


As reported last year, we are 
introducing a new funding method 
for teaching which offers a fair deal 
for students by providing similar 
funding for similar courses. We have 
continued to consult the sector on 
the development of all aspects of the 
new method. It is sufficiently flexible 
and robust to accommodate the new 
funding arrangements proposed by 
the Government in the light of the 
Dearing Report. It will also enable 
the Council and the sector to 
respond more effectively to changes 
in student demand, regional needs, 


and national policy. 


One of the Council’s major 
achievements of the past year has 
been the fourth Research Assessment 
Exercise, which we managed on 
behalf of the four UK funding 

bodies. The RAE is now a major 
factor in quality enhancement and a 
valuable yardstick for assessing the 
return on investment in basic 
research. It continues to attract 


considerable international attention. 


Our policy of selective funding has 
encouraged institutions to manage 
their research effectively. They have 
focused their effort and resources on 
areas of strength. Institutions 
strongest in research have gained 
additional funds and have used these 
to improve their international 
standing. Although the RAE occurs 
every four years, it is like painting 
the Forth Bridge: we are already 


preparing for the next one. 


We are particularly pleased that the 
dual support system for funding 
research through the Funding 
Councils and Research Councils was 
so widely supported in the evidence 
to Dearing, and that the Committee 
came out strongly in support. The 
Committee rightly identified the 
urgent need to improve research 
infrastructure, and the Council will 
work with all possible partners to 


achieve this. 


For the past few years we have 
recognised our responsibility to 
provide special support for research 
and scholarship in the humanities 
through a range of initiatives. We 
welcome the Dearing Committee’s 
proposal to direct more funds 
towards the arts and humanities, and 
will work with others to support this 


objective. 


In both teaching and research we 
have recognised the need to develop 
a more robust knowledge base to 
underpin policy developments. We 
have therefore commissioned a series 
of research projects, some of which 
have been jointly commissioned with 


the Dearing Committee. 


The outcomes have influenced both 
our work and that of the Dearing 
Inquiry. For example, the study 
showing that young people from 
affluent areas are up to seven times 
more likely to participate in higher 
education than those from the 
poorest areas has shed new light on 
the policy implications of widening 


participation. 


At the University of Westminster, 


‘ambassador’ students celebrate 
graduation. In addition to their studies, 
ambassador students represent the 
institution, manning a help desk and 


looking after visitors. 


We are supporting the growth of life- 
long learning through special 
initiatives and the new funding 
method. Indeed, students aged 21 or 
over now make up half of the total 


undergraduate student population. 


Our new funding method recognises 
the additional costs of providing for 
full-time mature undergraduates and 
part-time students by attaching a 

5 per.cent additional weight for such 
students. We are also evaluating our 
initiative to promote continuing 
vocational education in 94 
institutions, and are sponsoring a 
project to help institutions promote 
their continuing education and 
training programmes more 


effectively. 


With more students living at home 
and more collaboration with other 
bodies at local and regional level, 
universities and colleges are 
increasingly referring to regional 


objectives in their strategic plans. 


M. Ellis 


As the Dearing report says: “There is 
a widespread recognition of the 
importance of higher education 
institutions to local communities, of 
the contribution they make to them 


and of their growing mutual interest.’ 


We have recognised this shift by 
appointing a number of new senior 
staff to liaise with regional bodies 
and to discuss strategic issues with 
universities and colleges within each 
region. This development will 
complement our work as a national 
organisation and create more 
personal contact between Council 


staff and institutions. 


A recurring theme throughout this 
report is the growing need to work in 
collaboration with other groups and 
bodies. I would like to acknowledge 
the co-operation we have had from 
numerous organisations, including 
our fellow higher education funding 
councils, the CVCP, SCOP, the OST, 
the NHS Executive, the FEFC, TTA, 
HESA, the British Council, the higher 
education directorate of the DfEE 


and many more. 


Finally, I pay tribute to all my 
colleagues in the Council: they have 
proved exceptionally resilient and 
cheerful when faced with the 
demands of an exceptional year. But 
then these are exciting times for 


higher education. 


Professor Brian Fender 


Promoting learning and teaching 


Three-quarters of Council funds go to support teaching and learning in 


universities and colleges. Our aim is to promote high quality teaching and to 


meet the needs of students, employers and the nation. 


Leading British conductor Peter Stark 


coaches a chamber music ensemble at the 
Royal Academy of Music, one of several 
specialist institutions funded by the 


Council. 


Hanya Chlala 


During the year we have been 
developing a new method to allocate 
our funds for teaching 

(£2,380 million in 1997-98). 

A review of the existing method 
showed that, although it has 
provided stability over the past four 
years, it has also produced inequities. 
For historical reasons, and because 
some institutions expanded much 
faster than others, we have been 
funding institutions at different rates 


for similar courses. 


A fair deal for 
students 


The new method, to be introduced in 
1998-99, gives a fairer deal to 
students by funding similar activities 
at similar rates, and ensuring that 
any variations are for sound and 


justifiable reasons (see page 7). 


Principles underlying the new 


method are that it should be: 


© open, and based on auditable 
data 

e predictable, so it is clear how 
institutions’ decisions will affect 
their funding 

e flexible enough to respond to 
future policy changes 

Oo iaig 

e efficient. 

The new method takes account of 

the extra costs of recruiting and 


supporting certain types of student. 


It supports our policy to increase 
opportunities for ‘non-traditional’ 


students to enter higher education. 


The new method also recognises that 
some specialist colleges, including the 
music conservatoires, are more 
expensive than multi-disciplinary 
institutions. An independent group is 
advising on the costs of specialist 
institutions and how we can allow 
for them. In this way we will 
continue to sustain a diverse range of 
colleges within the higher education 


sector. 


Postgraduate 
education 


In developing the new method we 
considered responses to the Harris 
Report on postgraduate education. 
Growth in postgraduate students has 
been substantial, and is projected to 
continue. Those we consulted shared 
the concerns in the report about the 
proliferation of postgraduate courses, 
and the range of qualifications and 


standards. 


We have therefore deferred any 
decision on providing a premium 
weight for postgraduates until the 
bodies representing universities and 
colleges have done further work to 
provide a clearer structure for 
postgraduate education. In the 
meantime, we will attach a weight to 
students on courses lasting more 
than 45 weeks a year, to recognise 


the extra costs. 


Top: An infra-red photograph of the 


second Severn crossing uses remote 
sensing — the science of gathering 
information about the earth from aircraft 
and satellite — to show progress in 
reinstating the site. (Vegetation is red; 
mud, bare soil and roads are blue-grey.) 
This consultancy project by academics at 
Bath College of Higher Education grew 
out of the college’s degree course in 
remote sensing and geographic 


information systems (above). 


Improving 
teaching quality 


An equitable funding method is only 
part of the story. To get the best 
value for our funds we need to 
promote excellence in teaching and 
learning throughout the sector. This 
is a key objective of our quality 
assessment process (page 10), which 
identifies both examples of good 


practice and areas for improvement. 


So that all institutions can benefit 
from the lessons of assessment, we 
are supporting 63 projects through 
the Fund for the Development of 
Teaching and Learning (FDTL), at a 
cost of £12.6 million. Only 
departments that have been judged to 
be providing high quality education 


are eligible to bid under the initiative. 


Outcomes of the first phase of FDTL 
are already being disseminated, with 
the help and guidance of a national 
co-ordination team appointed by the 
HEFCE. The projects develop and 
promote best practice in a range of 
areas: for example, how to ensure 
that students get the maximum 
benefit from sandwich placements 
and years abroad; developing 
transferable skills; and sharing 
teaching excellence through peer 


observation. 


Another initiative, supported by all 
four UK funding bodies, has achieved 
much in raising awareness of new 
technology as a way to enhance 
teaching and learning. The Teaching 
and Learning Technology Programme 
(TLTP) has produced high quality 
technology-based materials, several 
of which have won international 
prizes. Such materials can be used by 
lecturers, or by students working 
alone, particularly on part-time and 


distance learning programmes. 


We are investing up to £10.5 million 
over three years in TLTP, chiefly in 
projects which encourage academics 
to use these materials more 


extensively. 


A higher status 
for teaching 


Such initiatives, and the process of 
assessment, have helped to raise the 
status of teaching in higher 
education. They have concentrated 
attention on innovative teaching 
methods, better learning experiences 
for students, and staff development. 
However, teaching is not valued or 
rewarded as highly as research, and 
international perceptions of the 
standing of universities and colleges 
are still largely based on their 


research reputations. 


Change is needed to redress this 
imbalance. We have already 
instigated a public debate on how to 
recognise and reward teachers in 
higher education, and how to 
enhance teaching and learning in the 
future. Both will require an approach 
involving a number of bodies and 
interest groups. We are considering 
such a strategy, to ensure that 
priorities for Council support meet 
the sector’s needs and complement 


wider developments. 


These concerns were also highlighted 
in the Dearing report, which 
proposes setting up a new Institute 
for Learning and Teaching to 
promote best practice and raise the 
status of teaching and teachers. We 
look forward to working with the 
proposed Institute and other 
stakeholders, to build on the progress 


we have made so far. 


Demand for 
lifelong learning 


Along with many universities and 
colleges, we recognise that the 
stakeholders in higher education 
include employers. Employers need 
people with up-to-date high level 
skills so that they can remain 
competitive. To meet this need for 
lifelong learning at work, we are 
supporting continuing vocational 
education (CVE) programmes in 
nearly 100 institutions, at a cost of 


£15 million a year over four years. 


We are also developing guidance - in 
partnership with the DfEE, the 
Council for Industry in Higher 
Education, and universities and 
colleges themselves - to help 
institutions market CVE courses, and 
compete more effectively for the 

£10 billion spent each year by 


companies on ‘off the job’ training. 


There are further opportunities for 
lifelong learning through continuing 
education courses that do not lead to 
a qualification. Between 1995-96 and 
1998-99, we have allocated 
£800,000 to 20 liberal adult 
education projects, and £3.8 million 
to 46 development projects to widen 
access to higher education. 
Institutions are using these funds to 
target under-represented groups - 
such as older people, ethnic 
minorities and people in rural areas - 
and to provide pastoral and 
academic support so they can benefit 


fully from higher education. 


The New Funding 


Method for Teaching 


Subjects will be divided into four 


broad price groups, reflecting their 


relative costs: 

® Clinical subjects 

e Science, Engineering and 
Technology 

© Other high cost subjects with 
a studio, laboratory or 


fieldwork element 
e All other subjects. 


For each group there will be a 
standard price for a full-time 
equivalent student, which covers 


Council grant and tuition fees. 


We will add weights to the 
standard price to take account of 
certain extra costs. These include 
the costs of providing for some 
types of student, and the extra 
costs of running some specialist 


institutions. 


These calculations will produce a 
standard rate of funding per 


student for each institution. If the 


actual rate of funding is not within 


5 per cent of this standard, we will 


adjust funding levels or student 
numbers for the institution over a 


period. 


This home computer, winner of the 1997 


RSA Sony Design Award, was designed by 
Son Tran, a third-year product design 


student at Ravensbourne College of 


Design and Communication. 
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The University of Liverpool took a novel 


approach to reaching potential part-time 
students, by advertising on a boat at the 
Mersey River Festival, and in copies of 


The Big Issue. 


Strengthening world class research 


Both the quality and the quantity of research carried out in universities and 


colleges have shown a marked improvement over a four-year period. 


The results of the 1996 Research 
Assessment Exercise (RAE), managed 
by the HEFCE on behalf of the four 
UK higher education funding bodies, 
showed that the best universities 
have improved their international 
standing since the previous review in 
1992. Many other universities and 
colleges performed impressively by 
identifying and building on their 


strengths. 


The results, published in December 
1996, recorded the quality of 
research in 69 different subject areas 
in 190 universities and colleges in the 
UK. The assessment panels used a 
common rating scale ranging from 1 
to 5* according to how much of the 
work of a research group was judged 
to reach national or international 


levels of excellence. 


Submissions from English 
institutions related to the work of 
38,785 research active staff 
compared with 34,314 in 1992. The 
results, as shown in the table, reveal 
a general improvement in research 
quality and a reduction in the 
number of staff in departments 
awarded the lowest grades. One- 
third of research active staff now 
work in top-rated departments, 


compared with a quarter in 1992. 


‘New’ universities, created in 1992, 
have also made significant progress 
in improving their RAE grades, 
demonstrating the effectiveness of 


our Development Research funding. 


The 1996 RAE was the fourth such 
exercise. The method for judging 
research quality, which has evolved 
over a 10-year period, continues to 
attract considerable international 
attention. We are reviewing the 
nature and conduct of the RAE to 
ensure that the methods are robust 
and to minimise any unintended 
effects. We shall consult universities, 
colleges and research bodies in the 
autumn of 1997 on the future of 


research assessment. 


Funding of research 
The RAE produces judgements 


which allow the Council to fund 
selectively. The outcome of the 1996 
exercise confirms the success of this 
policy, which aims to reward 
excellence wherever it exists. The 
result has been a diverse portfolio of 
research of increasing quality. 


Universities and colleges are 


continuously improving the strategic 
management and development of 


their research programmes. 


After extensive consultation, we 
announced adjustments to the 
funding method for research, which 
now takes account of the 1996 RAE 
results. This method has been 
applied to the £704 million allocated 
for research in 1997-98. 


The main features are: 


° 97 per cent of funding is 
allocated selectively, according 
to quality as judged by the RAE 

e world class excellence has been 
rewarded by providing a funding 
premium to the highest rated 
departments 

e the size of the subject allocations 
is being adjusted over three 
years to reflect the volume of 
research and the relative costs of 


each subject 


Research active staff in England by research rating 
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An arc image furnace, used to produce 


single crystals of superconducting 
materials for the physics research 


programme at the University of Warwick. 


e £20 million is being allocated for 
‘generic research’ funding, which 
encourages institutions to carry 
out collaborative research with 


industry and commerce. 


We are implementing a 
recommendation from the Harris 
Report that postgraduate research 
should only be conducted in well- 
equipped and staffed departments. 
From 1998-99, funds from the 
teaching stream will be transferred to 
the research stream for second and 
third year postgraduate research 
students in departments rated 3b or 
above in the RAE. Students in 
departments rated 1 and 2 will not be 
counted in formula funding after their 


first year of study. 


Departments which are relatively new 
to research still have the opportunity 
to benefit from research funding. In 
1997-98 we shall allocate £16 million 
for an initiative to build on research 
potential in institutions that have had 
little research funding. The new 
scheme is intended to encourage 
collaboration with stronger research 


partners. 


Dual support and 
infrastructure 


During the year we advocated the 
retention of the dual support system 
maintained by the higher education 
funding bodies and the Research 
Councils. Our funding, which is not 
earmarked, gives institutions and 
researchers discretion to make their 
own judgements about what research 
to pursue and what to undertake in 
collaboration with the users of 
research and other funders. 
Innovation would be stifled if 
research was entirely directed by 


central bodies. 


We are delighted that the Dearing 
Committee has accepted that the 
health of research depends on 
multiple streams of funding, and that 
the money we provide gives 
institutions an essential degree of 
flexibility in managing their research. 
We also share the committee’s 
concern about the need to invest in 
the infrastructure to support the UK’s 


research capability. 


A survey of research equipment in 
UK universities commissioned from a 
team at the University of Manchester 
highlighted the need for investment to 
maintain high quality, leading-edge 
research departments. We are 
providing some £30 million over two 
years to fund research equipment in 
Technology Foresight priority areas, 
with matching funding from industry, 
charities and Government bodies. 
Our contribution is part of a joint 
initiative with the other funding 
councils, OST and Research Councils. 
In 1996, we supported 63 projects in 
28 institutions. From 1998 we are 
planning to provide £30 million a 
year for three years to support a 


laboratory refurbishment programme. 


Results of work at the Advanced Virtual 


Reality Research Centre at Loughborough 
University, opened in 1996, will 
dramatically improve interfaces between 
people, machines and the next generation 


of computers. 
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Developing quality assurance 


During the year we made over 200 visits to assess the quality of education in 
universities and colleges, and published around 250 reports. At the same time 
we have worked with others to develop new arrangements to maintain and 


improve the quality and standards of higher education. 


Until now, two national bodies have 
been involved in the quality 
assurance of higher education. The 
HEFCE has assessed the learning 
experiences and achievements of 
students in each subject. The Higher 
Education Quality Council (HEQC), 
which was owned by the universities 
and colleges, audited each 
institution’s internal processes for 
maintaining standards of awards and 


academic quality. 


At the end of 1996, a Joint Planning 
Group set out proposals for a single 
organisation that would carry out 
both functions. In April 1997 the 
Board of the new Quality Assurance 
Agency (QAA) held its first meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Mr 
Christopher Kenyon, and appointed 
Mr John Randall, formerly Director 
of Professional Standards and 
Development at the Law Society, as 


Chief Executive. 


Transition Period 
This is the last year that the HEFCE 


will itself be carrying out quality 
assessments: the quality assessment 
work and most of the staff of our 
Quality Assessment Division 
transferred to the QAA in October 
1997. In future we will contract with 
the QAA to assess the quality of 
education in all the universities and 


colleges we fund. 


During the coming years the QAA 
will be working to develop a new 
approach to assessing quality and 
standards, following the publication 
of the Dearing report. The report 
proposes a national framework of 
qualifications, and the definition of 
national standards. It recommends 
that institutions should specify in 
detail the skills that students can 
expect to gain from each course, and 
that the agency should manage a 
more rigorous external examiner 


system. 


The Dearing Committee’s proposals 
for undergraduate courses mirror the 
recommendations for postgraduate 
education in the review chaired by 
Professor Martin Harris. The Harris 
Report called for a comprehensive 
directory of postgraduate courses; a 
typology so that courses could be 
compared according to length, nature 
of study and entry requirements; and 
a standard nomenclature for courses 
and qualifications. The bodies 
representing universities and colleges 
have asked the QAA to take this 


work forward too. 


We expect the agency to complete the 
HEFCE’s current programme of 
reviews, covering 16 subjects from 
1996 to 1998, and a further 13 
subjects from 1998 to 2000. 
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In the Department of Textile Industries at 
Leeds University, students have hands-on 
experience of all stages — from computer- 


aided design to operating the loom. 


Current Objectives 
and Methods 


The Council’s approach to quality 
assessment aims to help universities 
and colleges maintain and improve 
the quality of education; to provide 
accessible information to the public; 
and to ensure the best use of public 


money. 


It is based on self-assessment by the 
institution, and peer review through 
visits by trained external assessors. 
Most assessors are academics, with 
some drawn from industry and the 
professions. They review six core 
aspects of provision, each of which is 
graded on a scale of 1-4 depending 
on how well it has met the 
institution’s aims and objectives for 


that subject. 


The grades, and comments 
identifying good practice and areas 
for improvement, are published in a 


report after each visit. 
The six aspects are: 


© curriculum design and 
organisation 

e teaching, learning and 
assessment 

® student progression and 
achievement 

e student support and guidance 

e learning resources 

e quality management and 


enhancement. 


Value of the 
Assessment Process 


To judge how well this process is 
working, we commissioned two 
research projects. One looked at how 
institutions responded to assessors’ 
recommendations’. The second 
studied whether lecturers’ 
performance and attitudes were 
influenced by their experience as 


assessors. 


Subjects to be Reviewed 


Results showed that quality 
assessment has raised the status of 
teaching and learning in universities 
and colleges, particularly those that 
are traditionally strong in research. 
Lecturers who have acted as 
assessors felt that the opportunity to 
observe good practice elsewhere, and 
to share experiences through talking 
to staff and students, had renewed 
their enthusiasm and commitment to 


teaching. 


The assessment process has also 
produced significant improvements: 
institutions made specific changes in 
response to two-thirds of assessors’ 
recommendations. Most changes 
were made by individual lecturers or 
departments, to improve teaching 
methods, course content, or their 
own quality assurance procedures. 
For example, lecturers introduced a 
wider range of teaching methods, 
made more use of information 
technology, and encouraged students 


to participate. 


1996-1998 


Agriculture, Forestry and Agricultural 
Sciences 

American Studies 

Building 

Civil Engineering 

Communication and Media Studies 

Drama, Dance and Cinematics 

East and South Asian Studies 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

Food Science 

General Engineering 

History of Art, Architecture and Design 

Land and Property Management 

Materials Technology 

Mechanical, Aeronautical and 
Manufacturing Engineering 

Middle Eastern and African Studies 

Town and Country Planning and Landscape 


1998-2000 


Anatomy and Physiology 

Art and Design 

Dentistry 

Mathematics, Statistics and 
Operational Research 

Medicine 

Molecular Biosciences 

Nursing 

Organismal Biosciences 

Other Studies allied to Medicine 

Pharmacology and Pharmacy 

Physics and Astronomy 

Psychology 

Veterinary Medicine 


Improvements in quality assurance 
included better monitoring of student 
progress, seeking and responding to 
students’ views, and introducing 
schemes whereby lecturers observed 


each other’s teaching sessions. 


1. ‘Improving the Quality of 
Education: The Impact of Quality 
Assessment on Institutions’, Quality 
Support Centre, The Open 


University. 


N 


‘Improving the Quality of 
Education: The Impacts of Subject 
Specialist Assessor Experience’, 
Centre for Advances in Higher 
Education, University of 


Northumbria at Newcastle. 
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Research into HE: 
a sound basis for policy develooment 


To create a sound basis for developing the Council’s policies, we have 


commissioned research into key aspects of higher education. 


Eight studies were undertaken during 
the year, by research teams from 
universities, colleges and the private 


sector. (See below and page 28.) 


The findings have provided sound 
data on which to base our policy 
decisions, and increased our 
understanding of the problems and 
opportunities facing higher 
education. This knowledge has, in 
turn, informed our submission to the 
Dearing Committee, and our advice 
to Government on the funding needs 


and aspirations of the sector. 


More opportunities 
for students 


Two of the studies relate to our 
policy of expanding opportunities for 
a broader range of people to enter 
higher education. Initiatives by the 
Council and by institutions have 
widened access for people from 
ethnic minorities, for mature 
students, for people with 
qualifications other than A-levels, 


and for those with a disability. 


To help institutions build on these 
achievements, and to ensure that we 
fund such students fairly under the 
new funding method for teaching, we 
commissioned a study of the costs 
and benefits of providing for them.' 
Results show that institutions spend 
more on recruiting and supporting 
certain types of student. We will 
therefore recognise these costs in the 
new funding method, or through 


special initiative funds. 


A second study will enable us to 
monitor the proportion of students 
from lower socio-economic groups, 
who are currently under-represented 
in higher education.’ Analysis is 
based on the type of neighbourhood 
people come from, rather than their 
parents’ occupation, and so provides 


more robust data. (See graph.) 


HE and employment 


An increasingly important function 
of higher education is to ensure that 
there is a highly qualified workforce. 
To find out more about the 
relationship between higher 
education and employment, we 
commissioned a survey of 18,000 


graduates.’ 


Results showed that graduates are 
more likely to be in professional or 
managerial jobs than people who did 
not progress beyond A-levels. They 
also earn more: at age 30-34, 
graduates’ salaries are 30 per cent 
higher for men, and 46 per cent 
higher for women, than their 


counterparts with A-levels alone. 


Future projects 


Future topics to be covered will 
include the relationship between 
research and teaching in higher 
education, benchmarking research 
outputs against those from industry 
and overseas, and further work on 


increasing choice for students. 


1. ‘The Participation of Non-traditional 
Students in Higher Education’, 
Institute for Employment Research, 
University of Warwick (June 1997). 


NO 


‘The Influence of Neighbourhood 
Type on Participation in HE’, 
interim report, HEFCE (April 1997). 


3. ‘Mapping the Careers of Highly 
Qualified Workers’, University of 
Birmingham (July 1997). 


Participation in HE 
of English young people 


75% 
60% 


45% 


Participation 


15% 


Estimate of median household 
annual income (£ thousands) 


Young people from affluent 
neighbourhoods are up to seven times 
more likely to enter higher education than 
those from the poorest areas. (Points on 
the graph represent the participation rate 
and estimated household income for each 
of the neighbourhood types used in the 
study.) 


Building international partnerships 


Higher education operates in a global context. Over the past year we have been 


strengthening international links in support of our mission. 


A serious earthquake in Kobe, Japan, gave 


a team from the Department of Civil 
Engineering at the University of Bristol 
the chance to study how different building 
and road constructions withstood the 
forces, and how to reduce such severe 


damage in the future. 


Adam Crewe 


We are developing our support for 
high quality teaching and research in 
the UK by learning from the 
experiences and practices of other 
providers and funders. In doing so 
we aim to promote the standing and 
esteem of UK higher education in the 
world. This has involved providing 
information on the achievements of 
the sector, and influencing the 
development of international 
collaboration that can benefit the 


sector and the UK. 


Foreign exchanges 


During the year we have received 
visitors from 23 countries. Council 
staff have engaged in a range of 
activities, from exchanging general 
information on higher education 
policy and practice, to providing 
advice on specific areas such as 
funding mechanisms, research and 
quality assessment, and the teaching 


and learning technology programme. 


In some cases, staff have spent short 
periods abroad developing 
collaboration in specific areas of 
interest. These have provided us with 
a good opportunity to learn from 
others and to develop relationships 
and mutual understanding with 


people around the world. 


HEFCE Chief Executive Brian Fender, 
seated left, and Mr Cao Guoxing of the 


Chinese State Education Commission, 
seated right, sign up to a major joint 


project on quality management. 


China project 

One partnership that has been 
developed since June 1996 is with 
China. We are co-ordinating a major 
Sino-UK project on quality 
management in higher education. 
The project has a National Steering 
Group representing the HEFCE, 
CVCP, DfEE, the Quality Assurance 
Agency and the British Council. 


The original agreement for a three- 
year project has recently been 
extended into the 21st century by the 
State Education Commission in 


China and the UK Steering Group. 


The project covers all areas of 
quality management, including the 
assessment of research and teaching, 
institutional strategic planning and 
management, and the effective use of 
resources both within and between 


institutions. 


Funding and finance 


Our analysis of the financial position of universities and colleges is reflected in 


the Dearing Report. Evidence from the institutions’ financial forecasts shows 
that over half of them expect to be in deficit by the end of 1999-2000. 


Core 
Funding 
£2,346M _ 


Infrastructure 
£3B4M 


Quality-related 
Research 
£684mu 


Generic 
Research 
£20Mm 


HEFCE Grants for 1997-98 


Universities and colleges are now 
operating close to break even 
between income and expenditure. 
Only a few forecast they would have 
operating surpluses in 1996-97 
higher than 3 per cent. That is the 
minimum level we consider necessary 
to provide for reinvestment, to 
manage change and to deal with 


unforeseen events. 


Risks to the financial health of 
institutions can endanger the quality 
of both teaching and research, the 
supply of up-to-date equipment, and 


the maintenance of the estate. 


Impact of the Budget 


In the 1996 Budget the previous 
Government provided a single 
allocation for both recurrent and 
capital purposes, which, for 1997-98 
and 1998-99 only, is £100 million 
above the baseline announced in 
1995. Institutions welcomed this 
increase, but recognised that they still 
faced severe difficulties. The Dearing 
Report concludes that action is 
needed to reduce short-term funding 
pressures before repayments of loans 


by graduates come on stream. 


According to Dearing, the planned 
6.5 per cent reduction over two years 
in the unit of funding is not 
achievable without putting quality 
unacceptably at risk. The report 
confirmed our judgement that 
institutions could not reasonably be 


expected to deliver more than a 


1 per cent annual reduction in costs, 
and even that would require 
substantial additional resources to 


allow for inflation. 


We welcomed the prompt action by 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Employment in announcing an 
extra £165 million for higher 
education in England in 1998-99 
above the figures in the 1996 Budget 
Statement. This funding is a 
recognition of the strength of the 
arguments for additional support and 
will bring the real reduction in 
funding to around 1 per cent in 


1998-99. 


Grants for 1997-98 


In February 1997 we announced the 
distribution of £3,405 million for the 
academic year 1997-98 to 135 higher 
education institutions and 72 further 
education colleges providing higher 
education courses. These grants are 


listed on pages 16 to 19. 
The total allocated includes: 


e £2,380 million for teaching 

e £704 million for research 

e £306 million for associated 
activities 

e £15 million for flexibility 
margin. 

Most of the funds are allocated by 

formula. In teaching we are 

continuing to narrow the gap 

between levels of funding at different 

institutions. Virtually all funding for 

research has been allocated 


selectively, according to quality. 


Funds are provided as block grant 
which institutions are free to 
distribute internally at their own 
discretion in delivering teaching and 


research. 


We have maintained the same 
proportions of funding for teaching 
and research as in the previous year. 
The underlying increase in total grant 
is 2.8 per cent in cash terms. Any 
significant changes from the previous 
year in individual institutions’ total 


funding were moderated. 


Capital investment 


This year institutions received a 
single grant, with the capital element 
rolled into the recurrent grant. As 
institutions face growing financial 
pressures, we are concerned that they 
should maintain planned expenditure 
on the maintenance of buildings and 
equipment. This was highlighted in 
our analysis of institutions’ strategic 


plans and financial forecasts. 


In order to help tackle the problem 
of poor estates, we have consulted 
institutions on an initiative to 
provide £30 million annually for 
three years from 1998-99. We are 
inviting institutions to support their 
bids with evidence of previous good 


estate Management. 


We are also funding a second round 
of Metropolitan Area Networks 
(MANs) and Local Area Networks 
(LANs), providing high speed 
electronic links within and between 
institutions. We shall be providing 
£10 million in 1997-98 to support 
six MANs and over 70 LAN 


projects. 


Monitoring 
financial health 


The increased financial pressure on 
universities and colleges has 
emphasised the importance of our 
role in monitoring their financial 
health. We will continue to monitor 
closely those institutions facing 
severe financial difficulties as they 


address and resolve their problems. 


Promoting 
value for money 


Using our experience in working 
closely with institutions, we are 
supporting a range of initiatives to 
promote good practice and the 


effective use of resources. 


We continue to encourage 
institutions to explore the Private 
Finance Initiative as a procurement 
option. We are currently supporting 
12 pathfinder projects, to develop 
and publish examples of good 
practice for the sector. We are also 
seeking proposals for additional 


projects. 


A study into effective financial 
management aims to develop 
guidance on good practice for use by 
higher education institutions. The 
study will include issues that have 
arisen in our financial monitoring of 
institutions. It is being carried out in 
partnership with chairs of governing 
bodies and with finance directors in 


universities and colleges. 


We are also supporting the 
development of a joint strategy on 
costing and pricing, in partnership 
with the sector’s representative 
bodies and other funding councils. 
A report on ‘Management 
Information for Decision-Making: 
Costing Guidelines for HEIs’, 


provides a range of practical costing 


The new Paul Hamlyn Learning Resource 


Centre at Thames Valley University was 
funded through Council grant, a donation 
from the Paul Hamlyn Foundation, and 


private finance. 


methods to help institutions allocate 
costs, develop budgets and make 
decisions about pricing and cost 


control. 


The UK Value for Money Steering 
Group, supported by the four higher 
education funding bodies, has issued 
guidance on energy and treasury 
management. The group is chaired 
by Professor David Wallace, Vice- 
Chancellor of Loughborough 
University, who took over from 
Professor Tom Husband in July 
1997. The group has consulted on 
priorities for further study. It is 
currently preparing guidance on 
estates maintenance and information 
technology management. Future 
studies will include human resources, 
registry systems and facilities 


management. 
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Recurrent grant for 1997-98 and students for 1996-97 


Percentage 
p ; Change 
Figures in £000s ar eee Students 
Teaching Research Other Total from ‘Full-time & 
Universities Grant Grant _ Allocations Grant 1996-97 sandwich Part-time 
Anglia Polytechnic University DEMIS 216 1,570 25,580 1.9% ET! 8,600 
Aston University 1IE99S 2778 1,284 16,061 -0.5% 4,401 861 
University of Bath 135352) 723 497 235574 7.0% $5763 2,096 
University of Birmingham 40,219 PEPE SS 1,468 65,482 1.2% 15,742 5,090 
Birkbeck College 123273 4,255 1,823 18,351 0.6% 452 11977 
Bournemouth University 15,893 ie 550 16,635 1.5% 7,662 PIL 
University of Bradford 17,174 5,427 763 23,305: 0.6% 7,541 2,711 
University of Brighton NBS) 1,611 de222) 24,418 0.7% 9,505 4,121 
University of Bristol 33,133 20,958 75S 54,845 5.4% 10,745 1,385) 
Brunel University 20,479 4,188 2,944 Zoe 1.3% 92259 3,342 
University of Cambridge 40,257 49,779 -7,724 82,312 4.0% 15,062 6,004 
University of Central England DIESE 524 1,104 29,618 4.1% 10,267 11,469 
University of Central Lancashire 31,904 511 938 335353 1.3% 10,941 6,149 
City University 10,410 3,810 BS 18,144 0.1% 6,196 S562) 
Coventry University 29,898 999 1,524 32,421 -0.1% 10,940 4,986 
Cranfield University 10,699 5,647 412 16,757 10.3% 2,305 650 
De Montfort University 41,369 AANA) 2,050 45,539 2.9% 16,864 Sil Se 
University of Derby 17067, 341 637 18,045 Wo 8,689 3,242 
University of Durham 21,962 10,446 12011 33,609 3.5% 9,009 2,566 
University of East Anglia 14,001 8,140 1,296 23,437 -0.1% 7-193 3,104 
University of East London 24,205 866 2,970 28,041 1.7% 8,741 3,513 
Institute of Education 2227 3,645 ts 7,047 -0.2% 1,493 2,134 
University of Essex 10,505 5,630 394 16,528 0.8% 5,077 633 
University of Exeter WET S2 6,648 2,346 26,745 -0.6% 8,032 2,611 
Goldsmiths College 9,316 3,234 1,832 14,382 7.3% 4,078 2,458 
University of Greenwich 27,885 11, OOM 4,321 33,497 2.8% 10,690 7,475 
University of Hertfordshire 28,394 1,539 2,020 31,953 2.6% 13,390 yee) 
University of Huddersfield 24,434 TAQ) Oil 26,096 13 10,012 5,828 
University of Hull 17721 5,556 1,001 24,278 0.0% 73107 6,067 
Imperial College 31,854 39,751 Oo 17 82,522 6.0% 8,295 1,044 
Keele University 10,518 4,927 269 S713 5.8% 5,322 5,766 
University of Kent at Canterbury 15,015 Sel 758 20,945 -0.1% 6,911 3,034 
King’s College London 23,926 19,300 5,764 48,990 DIR 10,272 3,250 
Kingston University 25,547 658 3,245 29,450 0.7% 10,139 3,231 
Lancaster University 172027 9,741 SS)6) 27,304 3.0% 7,464 5,183 
University of Leeds 44,659 24,296 1,740 70,695 3.9% 18,834 4,043 
Leeds Metropolitan University a1 208 618 1,010 32,838 0.8% 10,356 O74 
University of Leicester 21,048 10,492 fai SPAM 1.0% 8,249 7,020 
University of Lincolnshire & Humberside 24,068 291 636 24,995 2.9% 9,503 3,864 
University of Liverpool 38,248 16,614 1,405 56,268 0.0% 12,184 7,425 
Liverpool John Moores University Bye 62 1,457 1,264 38,083 2.5% 12,966 6,371 
University of London 18,603 193910 14,244 2a o7 4.9% 3,346 1:023 
London Business School 654 1,640 806 3,100 -0.6% 608 407 
London Sch of Economics & Political Sci 6235 8,462 2,415 byt 2 6.9% 5,128 871 
London Guildhall University 19,001 263 2,824 22,088 0.8% 6,584 4,481 
London Sch of Hygiene & Tropical Med 2,432 4,145 863 7,440 Speke 526 183 
The London Institute 17,180 1,301 2S 20,594 3.8% 6,786 2,445 
Loughborough University 20,747 8,783 802 305333 0.2% 8,601 1,590 


Percentage 
Change 


Figures in £000s Ee aie Students 
Teaching Research Other Total from ‘Full-time & 

Universities Grant Grant _ Allocations Grant 1996-97 sandwich Part-time 
University of Luton 16,539 Do 859 17,458 3.1% toi ALi 2,015) 
University of Manchester 46,783 27,441 5,062 793,287 -0.1% 16,947 4,346 
UMIST 14,423 11,437 533 26,413 3.7% 6,158 283 
Manchester Metropolitan University 49,155 Moyod0) 1,798 53,483 IeS7o 18,520 9,434 
Middlesex University 29,862 NLS) Sle 34,246 1.0% 17,068 4,221 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 34,009 18,322 1,170 Sorpelll 0.5% TAS 02 4,750 
University of North London 22,431 681 a7 21 26,833 1.7% 8,819 5,984 
University of Northumbria at Newcastle 32,380 IB 1,281 34,798 0.7% 1Se13,0 See 
University of Nottingham 31,850 19,945 1,041 52,836 3.6% 12317 7,364 
Nottingham Trent University 39,310 1,843 1,266 42,419 3.6% 17,820 5,869 
Open University 108,805 6,060 DaO2 116,974 4.4% 414 96,536* 
School of Oriental and African Studies 3215 3,320 3,936 10,471 0.4% Metes 367 
University of Oxford 37,979 54,285 -9,138 83,117 7.5% 15,335 5,520 
Oxford Brookes University 19,466 SKS) 895 21,926 0.3% Ue? 3,736 
School of Pharmacy i720 1,565 619 3,903 -0.4% 509 330 
University of Plymouth 34,154 2,216 Alpowlte 37,889 0.8% 14,504 4,399 
University of Portsmouth 28,432 Deiows 844 32,043 3.0% 11,903 o2022 
Queen Mary and Westfield College 24,761 11,081 6,733 42,574 -0.3% 7,457 $42 
University of Reading 19,469 22657 706 32,832 Bevo SPITS) 4,268 
Royal Holloway, University of London 11,450 O5295 1,692 18,438 7A% 4,900 365 
Royal Veterinary College 4,037 1,883 942 6,863 -0.1% 605 25 
St George’s Hospital Medical School 5,541 ASM 1,767 10,229 -0.8% 939 DAS? 
University of Salford 29,384 4,529 951 34,863 2.0% 12,444 4,500 
University of Sheffield 37,030 22,510 515 60,055 6.7% 16,298 4,590 
Sheffield Hallam University 40,490 2323 1,486 44,299 1.2% 14,636 6,182 
University of Southampton 32,402 20,160 1,100 53,662 5.3% 13,846 6,050 
South Bank University 29,343 POs 5,066 35,630 1.3% 10,905 7,766 
Staffordshire University 27,802 647 1,230 29,709 0.9% 112597 4,133 
University of Sunderland 24,494 847 905 26,245 1.8% O92 3,798 
University of Surrey 14,655 8,748 468 23,871 4.8% 6,186 5,850 
University of Sussex 17,606 11,066 439 29 2.6% 7,663 2,928 
University of Teesside 20,188 195) 837 21,220 0.3% TESS5 4,750 
Thames Valley University 20,294 203 BSS) PRIS NS 1.3% 9,605 7,695 
University College London 33,596 42,188 LP 83,021 8.1% 12,764 1796 
University of Warwick 20,509 US,575 648 36,732 2.2% 9,964 9,543 
University of Westminster 32.671 1,351 5,072 39,100 1.3% 9,080 10,875 
University of West of England, Bristol 34,344 1,489 1,300 SW ilss! 2.4% 14,717 8,654 
University of Wolverhampton 31,918 228 1,334 33,480 0.5% 13,386 11,048 
Wye College, University of London 2,100 1,167 SS 3 -1.2% 789 993 
University of York 13,433 10,101 oP) 23,626 Weis (spill Sy) 1,012 
Higher Education Colleges 

Bath College of HE 4,148 275 477 4,899 -0.1% 2,209 832 
Bishop Grosseteste College 265 0 4 269 1.3% 796 157, 
Bolton Institute of HE 12,703 88 537 13,328 2.8% 4,256 S077 
Bretton Hall 3,101 138 231 3,470 6.0% 2,057 243 
Buckinghamshire College of HE 12,601 405 340 13,346 5.4% 5,144 2,741 
Central School of Speech and Drama 1,593 pa 375 1,989 1.8% 379 65 
Canterbury Christ Church College 5,950 342 254 6,546 4.7% 4,570 4,372 
Cheltenham and Gloucester CHE 12,471 501 598 13,570 1.7% 5,443 2,514 
Chester College of HE 4,271 2 235 4,508 1.5% 2.855 2,258 
Chichester Institute of HE 4,611 100 247 4,958 3.6% 2,492 ee 
Cumbria College of Art & Design 1,114 0 14 1,128 2.4% 645 4 


* Numbers of students at the Open University are returned as student course equivalents, not as headcounts. 


A student course is 0.5 of a full-time equivalent student. 
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Percentage 


; 6 Change 
Figures in £000s A Crake Students 
Teaching Research Other Total from Full-time & 
Higher Education Colleges Grant Grant _— Allocations Grant 1996-97 sandwich Part-time 
Dartington College of Arts F390 50 50 1,490 0.8% 443 10 
Edge Hill College of HE 5,499 109 415 6,023 3.7% 3,961 2,307) 
Falmouth College of Arts 2,184 201 -15 25969 8.9% 998 134 
The College of Guidance Studies 388 0 a3 421 1.6% 88 337 
Harper Adams Agricultural College 4,630 ile 301 5,068 2.8% 1,513 84 
Homerton College, Cambridge 108 507 -79 536 36.9% 1,888 1,642 
Kent Institute of Art & Design 4,007 47 83 4,138 2.1% 1,588 182 
King Alfred’s College, Winchester 3,148 53 266 3,468 4.4% 3,168 2,021 
Liverpool Hope College 5,695 11 196 5,903 2.0% 3,324 1,016 
Loughborough College of Art & Design 2,034 24 160 2,214 1.6% 704 15 
Nene College 14,201 58 505 14,763 1.8% 7,182 2,899 
Newman College 584 it SY 654 4.3% 1,026 293, 
North Riding College 23133 14 124 2,270 3.0% 1,410 49 
Northern School of Contemporary Dance 538 0 8 546 -0.1% 156 0 
Norwich School of Art & Design 1,360 76 34 1,470 7.2% 637 18 
Ravensbourne College 1,823 0 147 1,970 0.5% SI 0 
RCN Institute 1,602 188 317 2107, 10.5% 101 1,592 
College of Ripon & York St John 4,866 28 145 5,039 0.5% 3,060 1,145 
Roehampton Institute 9,452 790 1,864 12,106 0.0% 5,062 1,554 
Rose Bruford College 12S 0 101 idle 0.6% 474 167 
Royal Academy of Music 2,956 252> -9 35’ 8.4% 491 0 
Royal College of Art 5,702 807 591 7,100 0.4% 746 64 
Royal College of Music 2,623 259 ay 2,934 9.2% 504 8 
Royal Northern College of Music S151 193 34 3,379 6.9% 551 0 
College of St Mark & St John 2,306 25 175 2,504 2.7% 2,388 1,007 
St Martin’s College 3,810 8 198 4,016 1.3% 4,103 4,484 
St Mary’s College 3,354 58 381 33/23 3.4% 2,236 169 
Southampton Institute 20,855 zd 537 21,603 3.8% 9,500 3,599 
Surrey Institute of Art and Design 4,687 23 B25) 5,035 1.8% POM 124 
Trinity & All Saints 2,748 18 136 2907, 1.0% 2,013 288 
Trinity College of Music 1,866 0 2, 1,893 1.5% 448 a2 
Westhill College 1,388 2 81 1,489 3.0% 1,098 189 
Westminster College, Oxford 656 1 408 1,065 1.6% 1,051 1,701 
Wimbledon School of Art TA) 674 Pil 1,966 17.0% 387 80 
Worcester College of HE ; 3,967 116 1P25) 4,207 4.8% S200 i Sys) 
Writtle College ( tst(“‘éC;; | OT Rs Um 
FE Colleges funded by HEFCE ———«d4B«»6D.s—“<aséi‘éét~*«d« C4872 2% ©~©~—O7,538~StC« 6B 


Total 2,341,637 704,062 163,786 3,209,484 2.8% O23;5i7k 537,451 


Allocations are those given in HEFCE Circular 16/97. Totals do not include claim-based grants. 
Figures in this table may not sum due to rounding. Some allocations may be subject to adjustment. 
The student numbers shown are assumed registrations from data returned to the Council by institutions. 


They cover all Home, EC and overseas students. 


HEFCE funds higher education at the 
following colleges of further education 


Askham Bryan College 

Bedford College 

Birmingham College 

Blackburn College 

Blackpool & Fylde College 

Bournemouth & Poole College of 
Art & Design 

Bracknell and Wokingham College 

Bradford & Ilkley Community College 

Brooklands Technical College 

Carlisle College 

Chesterfield College of Technology 

Chichester College of Arts, Science 
& Technology 

City of Liverpool Community College 

City College, Manchester 

Cleveland College of Art & Design 

Coalville Technical College 

Cordwainers College 

Coventry Technical College 

Crawley College of Technology 

Croydon College 

Dewsbury College 

Doncaster College 

Farnborough College of Technology 

Glos College of Art & Technology 

Guildford College of FHE 

Halton College of FE 

Hammersmith & W London College 

Harlow College 

Havering College of FHE 

Henley College 

Herefordshire College of Art & Design 

Herefordshire College of Technology 

Highbury College, Portsmouth 

Lackham College 

Leeds College of Art & Design 


Loughborough College 
Mid-Kent College of HFE 
NE Worcestershire College 
New College Durham 


Newcastle College 


Newham College of Further Education 
North East Surrey College of Technology 
North Lincolnshire College 
Northbrook College, Sussex 
Northumberland College 

The College of North West London 
Oldham College of Technology 
Peterborough Regional College 
Reading College of Arts & Technology 
Rycotewood College 

Salisbury College 

Sandwell College of FHE 

The Sheffield College 

Solihull College 

South Tyneside College of FE 
Southport College 

Sparsholt College, Hampshire 

St Helens College 

Stockport College of FHE 

Suffolk College of FHE 

Swindon College 

Thurrock College 

Trowbridge College 

Wakefield College 

Walsall College of Technology 
Warrington Collegiate Institute 
West Thames College 

Westminster College, London 
Wigan and Leigh College 

Wirral Metropolitan College 
Worcester College of Technology 
York College of FHE 
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Summary statement of accounts 


Income & Expenditure Account for the Year to 31 March 1997 


Year to 31 March 1997 


Year to 31 March 1996 


Income £000 £000 £000 £000 
Government Grants (DfEE) 

Recurrent & Capital 3,434,808 3,601,990 

Access Funds 21,693 21,693 

Council Administration 12,478 3,468,979 11,761 3,635,444 
Transfer from Deferred Grant Account 399 429 
Income from Activities 313 362 
Funding from other sources 4,834 4,751 
Other Operating Income 48 55 89> 30 5,143 
Total Income 3,474,573 3,641,016 
Expenditure 
Grants paid to Institutions 

Recurrent & Capital 3,452,652 3,593,027 

Access Funds 21,693 3,474,345 21,693 3,614,720 
Council Administration (see page 24 for details) 13,594 12,910 
Total Expenditure 3,487,939 3,627,630 
Operating Surplus(Deficit) (13,366) 13,386 
Profit (Loss) on Sale of Fixed Assets 7 (4) 
Appropriations to DfEE (49) (398) 
Surplus(Deficit) for the Period (13,408) 12,984 


Status of Summary 
Statement of Accounts 


1. 


This is a summary statement of 
the accounts of the HEFCE for 
the year ended 31 March 1997: 
the full statement of accounts 
has been laid before Parliament 
and published by the Stationery 
Office. The income and 
expenditure for the year ended 
31 March 1997 has been 
extracted from the full statement 


of accounts. 


Audit Report 


2 


The full statement of accounts 
has been audited by the 
Comptroller & Auditor General, 
who expressed an unqualified 
audit opinion and had no 


observations to make on it. 


Board Membership 


3. 


The members who served on the 
Board throughout the financial 
year and changes to the 
membership are given on 


page 25. 


Salaries and Wages 


4. 


Details of Board members’ 
honoraria and expenses, senior 
employees’ remuneration, and 
staff costs are given on page 24, 
and in note 6 of the full 


statement of accounts. 


Register of Board 
Members’ Interests 


oe 


The Council maintains a register 
of Board members’ interests 
which is available for inspection 


on request. 


Remuneration Committee 


6. 


Members of the committee are 


listed on page 27. 


Payment of Creditors 


Ds 


The Council is committed to the 


prompt payment of its suppliers’ 


bills, and supports the 
Confederation of British 
Industry’s Prompt Payment 
Code. Changes have been made 
to the Council’s accounting 
system which allows monitoring 
of the payment of bills. Since 
April 1997 payment of 

97 per cent of bills has been 
made within 30 days. 


Bretton Hall’s sculpture studios were 
opened in September 1996. They form 


part of the college’s Centre for Sculpture, 
which was set up in partnership with the 
Henry Moore Foundation and the 
Yorkshire Sculpture Park. 
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A changing role for the HEFCE 


The overall policy and funding framework for the Council’s work is set by 


Government. Within that, we have considerable scope to develop policies to 


meet the needs of universities and colleges. 


In April 1997 we announced plans to 
develop a more active regional role, 
to complement our work as a 
national organisation. We have 
reorganised internal structures and 
appointed a number of new senior 
staff, who will liaise with regional 
bodies and discuss strategic issues 


with institutions. 


This will enable us to respond to 
calls from staff in universities and 
colleges for more direct contact with 
the Council, and more input into our 
policy development. We also aim to 
act as brokers, supporting 
institutions in forming regional 
partnerships with other providers of 
further and higher education, and 
with training and enterprise councils, 
commercial companies and local 


authorities. 


Institutions’ buildings are a major 
resource: with the help of an HEFCE 
grant, the Royal College of Art bas 


improved library facilities, despite the 


restricted site, by building an extra floor. 


Martin Charles 


Advice on Estates 


Consultation with the sector has also 
led to changes in the role of our 
estates staff. Institutions’ buildings 
and other capital assets are a major 
resource, so we will continue to 
monitor and safeguard public 
investment in the higher education 
estate. However, in future we plan to 
expand our advisory role in 


partnership with the sector. 


During visits to universities and 
colleges, estates staff will look for 
examples of good practice in 
management and technical matters 
that can be shared by all institutions. 
They will also provide management 
information, including comparative 
statistics, and develop case study 
material on topics such as effective 


space management. 


Audit Service 


A programme of visits by the 
Council’s audit staff aims to ensure 
that institutions have effective 
procedures for managing their 
affairs. They carried out 47 such 
visits in 1996-97. 


Since good management relies on 
good governance, audit staff have 
focused increasingly on helping lay 
governors to fulfil their 
responsibilities. This has included 
providing comparative information 
on different systems and structures of 
governance, identifying financial and 
operational risks, and offering expert 


advice on how best to manage them. 


Nolan Committee 
The HEFCE’s own Board formally 


adopted a revised code of best 
practice in May 1997, taking account 
of recommendations by the Nolan 
Committee on Standards in Public 
Life. The Board fully endorses the 
seven principles of public life set out 
by the committee, and seeks to 


reflect these in the way it works. 


We are also continuing to improve 
the openness and transparency of our 
operations. A newsletter detailing 
major decisions and policy 
developments is sent to institutions 
and other interested parties after 
each Board meeting. We have also 
established a site on the world wide 
web. The address is 
http:/www.hefce.ac.uk. This 
provides a comprehensive, structured 
source of information on all our 
activities, with direct links to 
institutions and other key 


organisations. 


In addition, we publish key 
performance targets, which have 
been agreed with Government, and 
our progress in achieving them. 
Targets and outcomes for 1996-97 


are shown opposite. 


Progress against performance targets 1996-97 


Strategic Aim 


Key Performance Target 


To announce the main funding allocations by March 1997 and to 
deliver all funding to institutions correctly and on time. 

Student numbers in 1996-97 to be within 1.5 per cent of the 
Secretary of State’s target. 


Following consultation, to introduce new funding methods for 
teaching and research which encourage improvements in quality 
and responsiveness to the needs of students and the community. 


To support and develop at least 12 Private Finance Initiative (PFI) 
pathfinder projects, to demonstrate the potential for applying PFI 
in higher education. 


Strategic Aim 


Key Performance Target 


To complete the 1996 RAE and publish (by 31 December 1996) 
assessments of research quality in all participating institutions. 


By March 1997, to have made over 200 teaching assessment visits 
and published over 200 individual quality assessment reports. 


With CVCP and SCOP, to have established a new agency for 
quality assurance in higher education, and agreed the framework 
for the future quality assurance process. 


Strategic Aim 


Government on the sector’s needs 
Key Performance Target 
To agree with the FEFC a policy on relations with, and funding of, 


institutions which offer both further and higher education. 


With the Office of Science and Technology and the research 
councils, to allocate up to £11.5 million in matched funding for 
research equipment in response to the Technology Foresight 
Initiative, by 31 March 1997. 


Strategic Aim 


Key Performance Target 


To implement a new approach to written communications with 
institutions, giving them advance notice of future publications, 
which are clearer and better targeted. 


Strategic Aim 
monitoring their financial health 
Key Performance Target 


Within eight weeks of an institution being identified as in 
immediate financial difficulties, to secure the necessary action by 
the institution. 


To make 50 audit visits to institutions and produce 50 reports 
during 1996-97. 


To produce two guides for the sector on obtaining value for money. 


Strategic Aim 


Key Performance Target 


To provide an efficient, effective service within the £12.7 million 
running costs budget, achieving the 5.4 per cent real terms 
efficiency gain in 1996-97 required by the Secretary of State. 


Funding cost-effective teaching and research and promoting the sector’s infrastructure 


Outcome 


Achieved. Institutions were notified of their individual funding 
allocations on 25 February 1997. 


Achieved. 1996-97 student numbers were within 0.4 per cent of 
the Secretary of State’s target. 


Partially achieved. The new funding method for teaching will be 
implemented in 1998-99. The new funding method for research 
was agreed at the January meeting and implemented for 1997-98. 


Achieved. Support was approved for 13 Phase 1 projects, with a 
total value of over £100 million, and for three Phase 2 projects. 
A further five Phase 2 projects have been provisionally agreed. 


Assessing and improving the quality of teaching and research 


Outcome 


Achieved. All panels completed their assessments by 1 December 
1996. The results were published on 19 December 1996. 


Partially achieved: 177 assessment visits were conducted and 27 
were postponed because of industrial action in institutions. A total 
of 264 reports were published. 

Achieved. A chairman, chief executive and board have been 
appointed for the new agency. A Service Level Agreement will be 
concluded before transferring functions and staff. 


Meeting national and regional requirements by encouraging diversity, extending opportunities and advising the 


Outcome 


The HEFCE/FEFC Joint Working Group met three times. Research 
on collaboration in HE and FE is planned. 


Achieved. Additional funding from the DfEE and the flexibility 
margin was made available to take advantage of demand for the 
initiative in 1996-97. £17.26 million has been allocated, supporting 
63 projects from 28 different institutions. 


Developing active partnerships with institutions and promoting wider understanding of higher education 


Outcome 


Achieved. Nine issues of ‘Council Briefing’ were published. These 
have carried a forward programme of publications, events and 
deadlines. Greater emphasis has also been placed on electronic 
publications, including use of the World Wide Web. Internal 
training addressed the need for clearer communication. 


Promoting good management, value for money and effective accountability in higher education institutions and 


Outcome 

Achieved. Task groups were established for each HEI in difficulty. 
They formed a view on whether an institution was taking necessary 
action and, if not, identified remedies. 

Mostly achieved: 49 visits were made; 34 final reports have been 
issued and 15 are in draft form awaiting comments from HEIs. 


Achieved. Guides on energy management and treasury management 
were issued in May 1996. 


Employing the Council’s own resources cost-effectively 


Outcome 


Achieved. Operating targets for 1996-97 were achieved within the 
running costs cash limit. 
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HEFCE Administration Costs 


Year to 31 March 1997 Year to 31 March 1996 
£000 £000 £000 £000 
Staff Costs (salaries, Social Security, pensions, 2,992 5127 


temporary staff) 
Depreciation 396 416 


Other Administration Costs 


Board members’ honoraria & expenses 53 Sk 


Committee members’, advisers’ and quality 35390 2,565 
assessment inspectors’ fees, travel and 


subsistence costs 


General administrative payments 1,510 2017 

Staff costs for travel & subsistence 584 So 

Premises ee) 1,687 

Audit fee 29 OBS) 

Consultancy fees 457 | 439 

Notional costs ie 7,866 0 7,367 
Total Administration Costs 13,594 129 


Included in the above are: 


Quality assessment costs (net of contributions from other Funding Councils) 


Administration payments LONE 2,432 
Staff costs 978 93? 
Total direct costs 3,485 Shee | 
Research assessment costs (net of contributions from other Funding Councils) 
Administration payments 1,342 5A. 
Staff costs 124 88 
Total direct costs 1,466 400 
Chairman’s salary (Brandon Gough) Sf 36 
Chief Executives’ salary and benefits: 
Prof Sir Graeme Davies - resigned 30 September 1995 0 62 
Prof Brian Fender - appointed 1 October 1995 117 a7 
117 119 
Employees Number Number 


Senior employees (excluding the Chief Executive) 


who received salaries during the year to 31 March of : 
£40,000 to £49,999 10 11 


£50,000 to £59,999 1 3 
£60,000 to £69,999 1 


The average number of staff employed during the year 
to 31 March 1997, excluding the Chief Executive, was: 


Management staff 133 134 


Support staff 69 202 63 19% 
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HEFCE Board Members 


The following served on the Board during 1996-97 


Chairman 


Mr Brandon Gough - retired 31 July 1997 


Chairman, Yorkshire Water plc 
Chairman designate, De La Rue plc 
Director, National Power plc 


Director, George Wimpey plc 


Chief Executive 


Professor Brian Fender 


Members 
Mrs Joan Bingley, 


Chartered Secretary in public practice 


Mr Anthony Booth CBE, 
Non-executive Chairman, Ericsson UK 
Limited 


Professor Sir John Cadogan, 


Director General, Research Councils 


Professor Sir Colin Campbell, 
Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Nottingham 

- retired 5 August 1997 


Mr Michael Fallon, former Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for Education 
- resigned 4 April 1997 


Dr David Fussey, 


Vice-Chancellor, University of Greenwich 


Professor Kay-Tee Khaw, 
Professor of Clinical Gerontology, 
University of Cambridge 

- retired 5 August 1997 


Ms Barbara Stephens, 
Chief Executive, West Cumbria 
Development Agency 


Dr John Strickson, 

Principal, North East Surrey College of 
Technology 

- retired 5 August 1997 


Professor Sir Stewart Sutherland, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, 


University of Edinburgh 


Dr Rab Telfer, 

Chairman, Board of Governors, 
University of Teesside 

- retired 5 August 1997 


Miss Janet Trotter, 

Director, Cheltenham & Gloucester 
College of Higher Education 

- retired 5 August 1997 


Secretary to the Council 


Dr Rob Hull 


Assessor 


Mr Roger Dawe CB OBE, 
Director General, Further and Higher 
Education and Youth Training, DfEE 


Observers 


Professor John Andrews, 
Chief Executive, Higher Education 
Funding Council for Wales 


Mr Peter Holmes, 
Under Secretary, Department of Education 
Northern Ireland 


Professor John Sizer, 
Chief Executive, Scottish Higher 


Education Funding Council 


Mr Mike Mercer, 
Head of Funding and Allocations, 
Teacher Training Agency 


Chairman and Board 
members appointed 
after 31 March 1997 


Chairman 


Sir Michael Checkland, 
former Director 


General, BBC 


Members 


Professor 

Marilyn Butler, 

Rector, Exeter College, 
Oxford 


Professor Ron Cooke, 
Vice-Chancellor, 


University of York 


Ms Caroline Neville, 


Principal, Norwich City 


College of Further and 
Higher Education 


Mr David Potter CBE, 
Chairman and Chief 


Executive, Psion plc 


Professor Sir Gareth 
Roberts, 
Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Sheffield 


Dr Keith Taylor, 
Chairman and Chief 
Executive, Esso UK ple 


Ms Dorma Urwin, 
Principal, Worcester 
College of Higher 
Education 
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HEFCE Committees 


Membership during the year from 1 April 1996 to 31 March 1997 


Applied Community Studies at 
St Martin’s College. 


Joint Advisory 
Committee on Church 
Colleges 


jointly with the Teacher Training Agency 


Chairman 


Rt Revd Alan Chesters 
Bishop of Blackburn 


Members 


Dr Anand Chitnis 
The Council of Church & Associated 
Colleges 


Mr Geoffrey Duncan 
Board of Education of the General Synod 
of the Church of England 


Ms E W Evans 
Head teacher, King Edward Sixth High 
School for Girls 


Dr Bryan Loughrey 
Director of Research, Roehampton 


Institute 


Rt Revd Vincent Malone 

Higher Education Committee of the 
Catholic Bishops Conference of England 
and Wales 


Professor Leonard Marsh 


Principal, Bishop Grosseteste College 


Mr Derek Robson 
Board of Management for Methodist 
Residential Schools 


Miss Janet Trotter 
HEFCE Board Member 


Dr Gerard Turnbull 
Principal, Trinity & All Saints College 


The Rev Dr Kenneth Wilson 


Principal, Westminster College 


Audit Committee 


Chairman 


Dr Rab Telfer 

Chairman, Board of Governors, 
University of Teesside, formerly 
Chairman, 


BSI Standards 


Members 
Dr Peter Knight 


Vice-Chancellor, University of Central 


England in Birmingham 


Ms Deborah Goodwin 


Partner, Touche Ross, London 


Mrs Joan Bingley 
HEFCE Board Member 


Mr Michael Fallon 
HEFCE Board Member 


Quality Assessment 
Committee 


Chairman 

Dr Rab Telfer 

Chairman, Board of Governors, 
University of Teesside, formerly 


Chairman, 


BSI Standards 


Members 
Mrs Ann Bailey 


Head of Education and Development, 


Engineering Employers’ Federation 


Professor Robert Boucher 
Vice-Chancellor, UMIST 


Mr Patrick Coldstream CBE 
Director, Council for Industry and Higher 


Education 


Mr Derek Fraser 


Vice-Chancellor, University of Teesside 


Mr Chris Hayes 
Consultant in Human Resources, 


The Prospect Centre, London 


Professor Stephen Holt 


Rector, Roehampton Institute 


Professor Katharine Perera 
(from 1 May 1996) 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 


University of Manchester 


Professor Michael Scott 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, De Montfort 


University 


Mrs Valerie Stead OBE 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor, University of 


Greenwich 


Joint Medical 


Advisory Committee 
jointly with SHEFC, HEFCW and DENI 


Chairman 


Professor Ingrid Allen 
Institute of Pathology, 
Queen’s University of Belfast 


Members 


Professor Alasdair Breckenridge 
Department of Pharmacology, 


University of Liverpool 


Professor Robert Boyd 
St George’s Hospital Medical School 


Professor Sir David Carter 
(to 31 September 1996) 
Dept of Surgery, 
University of Edinburgh 


Professor Graeme Catto 
(from 1 October 1996) 
University of Aberdeen 
Department of Medicine and 


Therapeutics 


Ms Pamela Charlwood 
Avon Health Authority 


Professor Rosemary Crow 
(to 31 January 1996) 
Department of Nursing and Midwifery, 


University of Surrey 


Dr Eleri Edwards 
HEFCW Council Member 


Ms Jane Herbert 
West Glasgow Hospitals University NHS 
Trust 


Professor Marian Hicks 


former Science Director, United Biscuits 


Dr Paula Kilbane 


Eastern Health and Social Services Board 


Professor Sir Keith Peters 
University of Cambridge School of 


Clinical Medicine 


Dr George Shirriffs 
Rubislaw Place Medical Group, Aberdeen 


Professor Frederick Smales 

(to 31 December 1996) 

Dean of Dental Studies, 

Queen Mary and Westfield College 


Professor Nigel Stott 
University of Wales College of Medicine 


Professor Nairn Wilson 
(from 1 January 1997) 


Turner Dental School 


Professor Jennifer Wilson-Barnett 
(from 1 January 1997) 

Division of Nursing and Midwifery, 
King’s College London 


Joint Information 


Systems Committee 
jointly with SHEFC, HEFCW and DENI 


Chairman 


Professor John Arbuthnott 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Strathclyde 


Members 
Ms Lynne Brindley 


Librarian and Director of Information 
Services, British Library of Political and 


Economic Science 


Dr James Carden 
Assistant General Manager, 
Bank of Scotland 


Professor Alistair Chalmers 
Director of Computing Services, 


University of Sussex 


Professor Tony Clementson 
Director of INNOVA - Link 


Professor Mel Collier 
Head of Division of Learning 


Development, De Montfort University 


Dr Mike Fitzgerald 
Vice-Chancellor, Thames Valley University 


Professor Peter Ford 
Director of Information Services, 


University of Nottingham 


Ms Nicky Gardner 
Director of Educational Services, 


University of Ulster 


Professor John Laver 
Vice-Principal (Research), 
University of Edinburgh 


Mr Derek Law 
Director of Information Services & 


Systems, King’s College London 


Mr John Ockenden 


Chairman, National Computer Centre 


Professor John Porter 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Resources), 


University of Glamorgan 


Mr Robert Seaton 


Secretary, University of Dundee 


Professor Michael Tedd 
Department of Computer Science, 


University of Wales Aberystwyth 


Laptop computers bring the advantages of 


new technology without destroying the 
beauty of the Bodleian Library Reading 
Room, University of Oxford. 


Remuneration 
Committee 


Chairman 


Mr Brandon Gough 
Chairman of HEFCE Board 


Members 
Mrs Joan Bingley 
HEFCE Board member 


Mr Anthony Booth CBE 
HEFCE Board member 


Advisory and Working Groups 
The HEFCE has also established the 


following working and advisory groups, 


some jointly with other funding bodies. 
e UK Value for Money Steering Group 


e Advisory Group on Continuing 


Vocational Education 
e¢ Conservatoires Advisory Group 


e Non Award-Bearing Continuing 


Education Advisory Group 


e Teaching and Learning Technology 


Programme Advisory Group 


e ~=>r UK - Pilot Site Licence Initiative: 
Advisory Group 


e Advisory Group for Students with 
Specific Learning Difficulties and 
Disabilities (SLDD) 


e Funding for the Development of 
Teaching and Learning (FDTL) 


e Museums, Galleries and Collections 


Steering Group 
e Follett Implementation Group 


e Working Group for the Extended 
Teaching Year 


e Overseas Research Students Awards 


Scheme 


Pap 
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Research studies 
in 1996-97 


Undergraduate Teaching in Higher 
Education: a Comparative Study of 
Cost Structures, Coopers & Lybrand 


International Comparison of the 
Cost of Teaching in Higher 
Education, JM Consulting Ltd 


Information Technology Assisted 
Teaching and Learning, Universities 


of Exeter, Warwick and Bristol 


Survey of Teaching Equipment in 
English and Welsh Higher Education 
Institutions, PREST/CASR at the 


University of Manchester 


Undergraduate Non-completion, 
reports from Liverpool John Moores 


University and Keele University 


HEFCE publications 


Widening Access to Higher 
Education, M 9/96 


Recurrent Grant for Academic Year 
97-98: Final Allocations, C 16/97 


Best Practice in Collaboration 
between Higher Education 
Institutions and Training and 
Enterprise Councils, M 7/97 


HEFCE Council Briefing issues 1-10 


Reports on the quality assessment of 


teaching 


HEFCE publications 
produced with other 
bodies 


1996 Research Assessment Exercise: 
The Outcome, RAE96 1/96 


HEFCE/CVCP/SCOP Review of 
Postgraduate Education (The Harris 
Report) M 14/96 


Management Information for 
Decision Making: Costing Guidelines 
for Higher Education Institutions, 

M 13/97 


Others 


Higher Education in the Learning 
Society, National Committee of 
Inquiry into Higher Education, July 
1997 (The Dearing Report) 


HEFCE on the 
World Wide Web 


More information on the HEFCE, 
including Council publications, 
is on the World Wide Web at: 


http://www.hefce.ac.uk 


Abbreviations 


CUC Committee of University 


Chairmen 


CVCP Committee of Vice- 


Chancellors and Principals 


CVE — Continuing vocational 


education 

DfEE Department for Education 
and Employment 

FDTL Fund for the Development 
of Teaching and Learning 

FEFC Further Education Funding 


Council 


HEQC Higher Education Quality 


Council 
HESA Higher Education Statistics 
Agency 
LAN _ Local Area Network 
MAN _ Metropolitan Area Network 
PFI Private Finance Initiative 


RAE _ Research Assessment 


Exercise 


OST Office of Science and 


Technology 
QAA =_ Quality Assurance Agency 
SCOP Standing Conference of 
Principals 
TLIP Teaching and Learning 
Technology Programme 
TTA _ Teacher Training Agency 
Conventions 


The academic year covers the period 


1 August to 31 July. 


The financial year covers the period 
1 April to 31 March. 


Figures have been rounded where 


appropriate. 


Financial and numerical data were 
correct on going to press (October 


1997) but may be subject to change. 


The full accounts of the HEFCE are 
published by The Stationery Office. 
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